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ABSTRACT 

V To determine whether toddlers who experienced' 
mutually responsive patterns of interchange Jwith their mothers would 
be more likely to responcK^o the need of a peer than those who did 
not exper/ience such interchange, 20 children with a mean age of 32 
months were observed in pairs^ with their mothers present, in 
structured and unstructured setting^. In the structured situation*, 
children could see one another but were separated by a gate. One 
child wa's given four age-appropriate toy's; the other child was given 
none. If a child with toys did not $hare spontaneously after 4 
minutes, the mothe? was signaled to encourage sharing. The toys were 
then removed from the first child and a matched, set was given'' to the 
second child for 5 minutes. Ten minutes of free interaction followed. 
In.teractive reciprocity data collected when tne children wjere 9 to 12 
months of age and a concurrent indicator of mother/chiltj reciprocity 
were employed, involving six tasks varying in difficulty. Schematic 
drawings of faces with a happy or sad expression were used prior to 
the sharing situaJ:ion to assess comprehension of emotion. Contrary to 
expectations, none ot\the children shared spontaneously in the 
presence of the barrier, even though toy-deprived children would 
often stand lat the gate* matching the child with the toys. A toddler's 
willingness to share at the mother's request was influenced by 
reciprocity within the mother/child dyad. Mother/child jreciprocity 
was also related to the child's comprehension of emotional 
expression. (RH) 
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Moti\er-Child Interact^ion/ "Comprehension of Emotion, 
and Sharing Behavior in Toddlers 

/ Previous' findings suggest a link i^tween the quality of 
the 'infant-mother r^latit^nshi^) and the infant 's later competence 
with peers (East;erbrooks & Laph, 1979; Waters, Wippman & Sroufe, 1979) 
In this study, we wanted to focus specifically on whether inter- 
active reciprocity between mother ajxd child relates' to the develop- 
ment of altruistic behaviqr toward peers; that is, would toddlers 
who experienced mutually responsive patterns of interchange with ^ 
their mothers be more likely to respond to the need of a peer? 

Although previous results regarding an association between ^ ^ 
perspective taking and altruism have been mixed (Underwood & Moore, \^ 
1982) , we also considered it possible that mother-child reciprocity 
would relate to the child's comprehension o£, emotional^ states, 
which might in turn predict the degree of altruistic behavior 
engaged in by the child • - - , ' 

We fotmd some support for two outr of the three predictions. 
Mother-infant reciprocity was related to children's willingness . 
to share tpys with a toy-deprived peer and to the child's \inder- 
standing of emotional expression. The latter was not, however, 
related to sharing. 

Twenty children - (811; 12F) v/ith a mean age of 32 months 
(range = 29 to 36 months) participated in .the^ study with their 
mothers* The children were observed in pairs in both a structured 
and an unstructured free interaction setting. In the structured ^ 
situation, a low open-lattice gatet v/as ere,c?ted between the two 
children. One child was given four age-appropriate toys, and 
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the bther child was given no toys. Our intention v/asto create ' 
a situation. in which the need of one Child in a dyad would be 
clearly apparent to the other, and *in which sharing behavior ^ 
could be assessed unambiguously. 

Mothers ^were seated near their children and instixucted to 
be responsive but not to intervene in the children's activities. 

. If however a child did not share spon£^^ously after four 
minutes, the mother was signaled by a pre-arranged knock to 
encourage the child to give a toy to the other child. The 
situation continued for one remaining minute, and then the toys 
were removed from the first child and a jnatched set of toys v;as 
given to the second chi^d for a second five-minute- period. The 
two chiiafen were then -allowed to interact free^ly for a period ' , 
of| ten minutes. The chi-ldren in each dy^d were matched for sex ^ 
and for yiother-inf ani: reciprocity classification. 

The interactive reciprocity data had been collected v^hen ^ 
the children were 9 to, 12 moijths fOf age, within* the context of 
a ten-minute ^free-interaction session; in a laboratory playroom. 
In assessing reciprocity, ,cod^rs rated from, videotape records 

the frequency of occurrence of ir^eractlve initiations , by. 

\ • ■ ' ■ . . . . - 

* mother and infant, and the extent to whi'ch these initiations were 

reciprocated.^ A mother's actions v;ere judged to be reciprocal 

if she responded appropriately tocher infant's bids for attention, 

* * 
if she engaged in. games^'^in which the baby v;as allowed to take 

the lead, imitated the baby's actions', ahd- interested the infant 

in toys or created spectacles, \fitliout continuing if the infant 
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8hov;ed no interest. Her behavior was judged to be nonreciprocal 
if she failed, to respond or respojided inappropriately to t^he 
baby's overtures by pushing the baby into activities in which 
.the baby was clearly -not .interested, pushing the ipfant away , 
-in response to a pick-up, bid, interfering' with the infant's Z 
play, and, in general, seeming more intent .on imposing her owk 
will, rather than allowing the baby to^^take the initiative. ^ 

Infant behavior was judged to be -reciprocal if the 'infant 
was responsive to the mother ''s" overtures by playing games with, 
acceptiog toys 'fromrpr imitating the actions of the mother, and 
accfepi^ing comfort from her if upset. Nohreciprocal behaviors, 
included ignoring or avoiding the mother's attempts at -interaction, 
and either not quieting, or squirming to get down in response to 
the mother's attempts to comfort the infant. 

Subsequent t6'viev;ing each tape, the, coders rated, on ^ive- 
/ point scales, the overall tesponsiveness .of the mother and of the 
baby, and, each dyad wa^ judged' to be .high, moderate, or low in recipro- 
city. (Reliability coefficients for the two coders based on per- 
centage' of '-agreement ratios for the records of ten randomly chosen 
dyads were .97 for the frequency assessment, .90 for the responsive- 
ness scales, and .90 for the high, moderate, low reciprocity 
classifications.) . . < 

As we also v^anted a coittempSrary indicator of mother-child 
reciprocity, we Lttempted to construct a situation that v/ould 
e^licit comparable response patterns. Thus, in the initial phase 
of the current study, mothers were asked to teaCh their .children 
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six tasks involving block construction, puzzle solution, and 
drawing. The tasks were designed to vary with respect to the 
degree of difficulty. Mother and child responsiveness arid over- 
all reciprocity ra-tings were again derived from videotape records. 
A mother wa^ judged to be responsive if she used predominantly 
encouragement rather than coercion and positive rather than nega- 
tive feedback, if she allowed the child to take tl>e lead rather 
than intruding, and if she remained involved v/ith the child. 
Children's responsiveness ratings were based on whether the- child 
attempted the tasks initiated by the mother, complied with the 
mother's. ins tri^tions, and remained involved with the mother. 
(Reliabilitdes for the mother and child responsiveness measures 
were -80 and .80 respectively, and .85 for the overall reciprocity 

measure) . - : 

Simplified schematic drawings of faces v/ith a happy or sad 
expression were 'used prior to the sharing situation to assess com-^ 
prehension of emotion.- The children were asked to indicate first 
'their basic knowledge of facial expression by .pointing to the 
happy versus sad faces, and then their knowledge ^f emotion rela- 
tive to various hypothetical situations by choosing the face^ 
representing childr4h"Who "fell down,", and who were given "no 
candy," "lots of bitthday presents," or "no, cookies." 

contrary to expectation, we found that iione of the children \ 
shared spontaneously in the presence of .the barrier even 
though the toy-deprived children would often stand. at 
■ the gate watching the child and the t^ys. Two of the 
children approached the gate with a tof and attempted to initiate 



interaction with the partner, and three children in the toy- 
deprived condition asked their partners directly for a toy. 
However, one of these requests involved a prompt by the mothef . 

In none of these cases were the overtures made by the child . 
responded to by the partner. In fact, there was virtually no 
spontanepus interaction in the barrier situatiofi. The most typi- 

; cal response of children in the toy condition was to play Vith 
the toys while glancing occasionally at £he partner, although 
35% of the children did not look at the partner at all. Children 

, in the toy-deprived condition tended to sit quietly by the J , 

mother or s.tand at the gate and watch 'the toy-rich partner in- / ^ 

•J 

tently. Thirty-five percent^ of the children requested assistance 
from the mother in obtaining a desired toy. 

These patterns of behavior can be contrasted with those in ^ 
the free-play situation. VJhile incidents of interactive play 
(involving at least one reciprocated interchange ) were infrequent 
even in the latter setting, at least 50% of the children engaged 
in some interactive play, and 65% made some type "of positive 
initiation (including toy offers) toward the partner. The per- 
centage of children engaging in various activities and the per- 
centage of ten-second intervals in v/hich each activity occurred 
are presented in Tablfe 1 (handout) . ^ 

' With regard to scaring behavior then our focus has shifted , 
to the parameters influencing the child's willingness to share 
at the mother's request. One of the most unexpected. and strik- 
ing findings to emerge from this study v/as that for the child 
who received the toys second, the major determinant of sharing 
seemed to be whether or not the first child had'' shared.. In 
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nine out of the t,en dyads, if the first child shared, the 

second did also,' 'and if" the first child did not share, the 

second didn't either (£=.023, Fisher's exact probability test). 

Furthermore, in all but one of the cases, v;here both children 

shared, the number of toys shared by the second- child was • 

equivalent to or greater than that shared by the first child 

(r(8) =. .77,^£<.01). In total, 13 of the 20 children (65%) 

shared at least one toy. (One of these' children did -so con- ., • 
* . ' - ■* 

siderably after the one-minute tine period as there was a delay 

in recovering the toys. This child v^as not listed as complying 
with the mother's' request to share in the remaining analyses, but 
was inc^-uded as such in. the present analysis because his behavior 
can bp, assumed to have influenced the''second child to share.) 

( These data suggest to us that the young children involved 
in this study^ were sens it iW to pirlnciples of reciprocal 
exchange. This view is reinforced by the fact that- all of the 
children who shared in the f irs^^episode- approached the gate . 
when they v/fere toy-deprived in the sec^ond' episode. 

Sharing in the structured situati;6n was also related to 
behavior in the free-piay situation. Children who shared engaged 
in more interactive play than th6se who did not share, F(l,18) = 
3.42, £<.08. 

In examining the relationship between mother-child reciprocity 
and sharing, we found 'some association between both the early 
and the contemporary measures of reciprocity -and sharing iSehavior. 
The two reciprocity, measures were" moderately corrolated,r (17) = . 28 - 
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but only the correlation for the child responsiveness measures 
approached signif icance, r (17) = .37, p<.08. Of the mother- 
child dyads classified jJreviously as being high, medium/ or 
low in reciprocity, 50% were g^^yen the same classification for 
the teaching situation, and of those given a different classi- 
fication, only 2 (10%) changed more than one step. In both Of 
these cases, the change was from high to low reciprocity. 
Thus, while ths two situations may not be directly comparable, 

and there may have been actual shifts in responsiveness, some 

♦ 

consistency in dyadic behavior can be seen across the two time 
periods. The intercorrelations of the reciprocity measures are 
presented in Table (handout) . Table 2 also lists the correla- 
tions between the reciprocity measures and sharing at the mother 
request. Since sharing by the second child was strongly associ- 
ated with the behavior "b^ the child v;ho had the toys first, the 
intercof relat^ions were examined for all twenty children, and 
separately for the ten chil<^ren who received the toys first. 
The"^ results are^ comparable except that the association betweeh 
the teaching situation measures and sharing is stronger in. the 
toy first group. In general, the children from dyads character- 
ized as higher in reciprocity were more likely to comply with 

r 

the mothQ^r's request to share. - 

In the last column of Table 2, the correlations betv;een 
the reciprocity measures and the emotional cpmprehension scores 
are presented. These data suggest that the child's ability to 
understand emotional expreission is related to the dejgree of 
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reciprocity in tbe teaching condition, but not within the earlier 
context. Thus, children from dyads v;ho fxinction more smoothly 
in the teaching situation are more likely tp have some iinder- 

standihg of emotional expression. VThether this reflects^ some 

* 

general tendency for these children to be cognitively advanced 
or a direct relationship between dyadic responsiveness and emo- 
tional comprehension cannot be determined at this point. In ^ 
general, the abilities of the children in the study v;ith respect 
to this task were quite limited. Although v;e simplified tke 
task con&i^derably by using schematic faces and nonelaborated 
language and by asking the children to differentiate only happy 
and sad expressions (which Borke, 1971 reports as being the" 
easiest to discriminate) , thirteen of the tv/enty children failed 
to make even the basic distinction .by pointing reliably to the 
happy yersus sad faces. Of the remaining children, only two ' 
were able to .relate the expressions to the hypothetical situa- 
tions. There was no indication that emotional comprehension v/as 
.related to behavior in the sharing situation, although v;e're -r>ot 
ready to rule out the possibility that such a relationship might 
.exist for olQer 'children (cf Rushton^^ 1980; Unden^ood & Moore, 

1982). ' - ' [ 

We can conclude from this study that the tpddler's willing- 
ness, to share with another child at the mother's request is in- 

♦ ' * * 

fluenced by the degree of reciprocity withj.n the mother-child 

dyad. Mother-child reciprocity is also related to the child's 
comprehension of emotional expression, and this relationship 
night conceivably prove to* mediate later forms of altruism. 

10 
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Our results complement those- reported by Zahrv-Waxler , Radke- . 
Yarrow, and King who found, based on' maternal rep'^^and home; 
observations, that children of mothers with an empathic care- 
giving style are more likely to respond altruisticly/ to peafsoiis, 

in distress. ' • ' ■ - - 

While these results were of interest, whdt int^ague^ us 
mos;t about this study was the unantici^)ated ef fect^that our 
experimental manipulation had" on the children-'^^behavior. JW^ , ^ 
" it the case that i:he' barrier itself acted to "inhibit interaction, 
or was -It the. ability of one "child to monopolize \the play" m;atei>ials 
that .precluded interactiott'' in this situation? We haVe been, ..en- j 
gaged in a second study varying" systemat^ically the presence or : . / 
absence of the bari^ier -and the toys, • . with tike extent and the' - 
quality of interaction jngaged. in by the children. in.the different 
situations as the major focus. VThile we have only preliminary * 
results at this' time, it appears that although interaction may; 
be tempered somewhat by the. barrier itself , it is mdrkedly 
depressed in" the barrier-toy condition paralleling' that employed, 
in the present study.. • ' 
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V Table 1 

Behavior in Toy-itich, Toy Deprfy^d, and Free 
Interaction Conditi^is^ 



Percentage of Children Percentage of 'Intervals 

"^Engag^ng in Behavior . in whic^ Behavior Occurred 

rnndjf.ion Tov-Rich\?oy-Depri ved Free Play Toy^Rich Toy-Deprived Free Pla) 



Play Alone 84.7 



11.1 s 



86:-7 



17.5 



Proximity 
to Mother 



63.2 



Look at 
Partner 



63.2 



88.9 



88.9 



75 



23.8 



36.3 



55.8 



65.8 



30.3 



Stand at 
gate ' ' 



32.-6 



55.6 



6.3 



37.1 



Inter- 
active 
Play 



.0 : 



50 



2.8 
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10.5 Months 

1. Reciprocity 



,85* 



.77* .28 .n .25 



2. Mother 



Responsiveness 



.57* .32 .22 .19. 



3 . Infant 

Responsiveness 



.32 .18-. .37 



32 Months 

4 . Reciprocity 



.92* .41* 



5. 



6. 



Mother 

Responsiveness 



Child 

Responsiveness 



.28 



7. Sharing f 

(M Requested) 



8. Sharing 

(Toys First) 

>1 



9 , Emotional 

Comprehension 



^ * .05 
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